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that not until the beginning of 1835 did he look to
some other woman for the support and comfort which
his official home no longer gave.

Rosina's continence is perhaps less remarkable.
She had from the firft regarded her sexual attradtion
as a means to extort pleasure and luxury from foolish
men, and to secure for herself a position in the world.
She was by nature hard and frivolous and curiously
lacking in physical vanity. Material things appealed
to her more than emotional experience, and even
flattery she was willing to forgo in order to save
herself the trouble of being agreeable. Once married,
she considered that she had done enough in the way of
charming those whom she met; and the impression
made on visitors by her indolent, uninterested manner
at dinner-parties in her own home during the firft years
of her married HfeJhLas already been described. Where-
fore, so long as she could compel her husband to
provide her with money, she was not likely to entangle
herself in any emotional complication, which could
only make unwelcome demands on her time and
energy and might endanger her regular livelihood.

To equally material causes mu& be attributed her
furious indignation when she realised that her husband
now really had a miftress. She might play the injured
wife and invoke the sanftity of the British home; but
the real motive of her anger was fear for her own pin-
money. She had had no scruples in forcing Bulwer
to work himself to nervous exhaustion in order to earn
cash for her to spend; but once she realised the
possibility that another pair of hands might also have
access to the treasury, she awoke, not to a sense of
wifely duty, but to one of wifely privilege.

The secret of Bulwer's extra-marital love affairs has
been well kept. The liaison which provoked Rosina's
letter was the firft of a considerable series and one of
the longer-lived. The woman with whom he formed